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EDUCATION  AND  ceime: 

IN  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  the  definitions  of  the  terms  educa- 
tion and  crime,  as  found  in  Webster’s  Unabridged,  are  adopted. 
“ Education  is  properly  to  draw  forth,  not  so  much  the  communication  of 
knowledge,  as  the  discipline  of  the  intellect,  the  establishment  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  regulation  of  the  heart.”  “ Crime  is  strictly  a violation  of 
law  either  human  or  divine ; but  in  present  usage  the  term  is  commonly 
applied  to  actions  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  State.” 

Whatever  significance  education  may  have  elsewhere,  in  this  country 
it  embraces  not  only  the  development  arid  disfcipline  of  the  intellect,  but 
the  formation  of  habits,  the  determination  of  principles,  and  the  culture  of 
the  heart. 

That  there  is  a close  relationship  between  education  and  crime  , becomes 
apparent  from  a comparison  of  the  educational  condition  of  different  coun- 
tries and  the  amount  of  crime  in  each.  Carefully  prepared  statistics,  given 
in  the  reports  of  the  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  of  the  country,  of 
committees  charged  with  the  duty  of  investigating  the  subject,  and  in  the 
papers  of  State  authorities,  supply  quite  abundant  material  for  use. 

From  a study  of  these  statistics,  it  appears  that  less  than  seven  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  the  city  of  New  York  commit  thirty-seven  per 
cent,  of  the  crimes  in  that  city,  leaving  ninety-three  per  cent,  of  the  people 
to  commit  the  remaining  sixty-three  per  cent,  of  the  crimes.  To  put  the 
same  fact  in  another  form,  among  the  illiterate  there  is  one  crime  to  a frac- 
tion over  three  persons,  while  among  those  not  illiterate  there  is  one  crime 
to  about  twenty-seven  persons  ; or  the  chances  for  crime  among  those  who 
cannot  read  and  write  are  nine  times  as  great  as  among  the  rest  of  the 
people. 

% In  the  State  of  New  York,  of  the  adult  criminals,  about  thirty-one  per 
cent,  cannot  read  and  write,  while  of  the  whole  population,  about  seven  per 
cent,  are  equally  ignorant;  that  is,  seven  per  cent,  of  the  people  commit 
thirty-one  per  cent,  of  the  crimes.  A person  not  able  to  read  and  write  is 
six  times  as  apt  to  commit  crime  as  one  who  can  read  and  write. 

There  were  in  Massachusetts  in  1871  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-one  criminals  who  could  not  read  or  write,  and  ninety-seven  thous- 

* The  author  of  this  paper  desires  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  the  authorities  cited  therein, 
for  valuable  information  in  addition  to  that  directly  quoted. 
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and  seven  hundred  and  forty-two  illiterates ; that  is,  among  the  ignorant 
population  one  in  twenty  committed  crime,  while  in  the  State  at  large  there 
was,  among  those  who  had  a greater  or  less  degree  of  education,  one  crime 
to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  persons. 

Edwin  D.  Mansfield,  LL.D.,  a well-known  and  very  careful  writer,  says, 
after  an  examination  of  the  prison  records  of  the  country,  that  in  the  Mid- 
dle States  the  proportion  of  illiterate  criminals  is  eight-fold  the  proportion 
of  illiterate  people  ; in  the  central  West  it  is  thirteen-fold : and  in  the  West 
and  Pacific  States  it  is  ten-fold.  To  make  a practical  application  of  this 
fact  to  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  he  takes  ten  thousand  of  their  popula- 
tion. Out  of  this  number  there  are  four  hundred  illiterates.  Estimating 
the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  ten  thousand  at  forty,  he  says  that  thirty-five 
of  them  are  illiterate,  while  five  of  them  have  some  degree  of  education. 
To  quote  his  own  language,  from  a paper  in  the  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  1872,  “ What  then  is  the  practical  result  ? That  because 
four  hundred  persons  out  of  ten  thousand  have  been  kept  totally  ignorant, 
the  county  or  municipality  has  seven  times  as  many  criminals  as  it  need 
have,  and  seven  times  as  much  expense  and  evil  of  all  kinds  resulting 
from  it.” 

In  a report  of  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  New  York  City 
Council  of  Political  Reform,  presented  December,  1873,  it  is  stated  as  fol- 
lows : “ In  France,  from  1867  to  1869,  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  this  half  furnished  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the 
persons  arrested  for  crime  and  eighty-seven  per  cent,  of  those  convicted. 
In  other  words,  an  ignorant  person,  on  the  average,  committed  seven  times 
the  amount  of  crime  that  one  not  ignorant  did. 

“ In  the  New  England  States  of  our  own  country,  only  seven  per  cent, 
of  the  inhabitants  above  ten  years  of  age  can  neither  read  nor  write,  yet 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  crime  in  those  States  is  committed  by  this  small 
minority ; in  other  words,  a person  there  without  education  commits  fifty- 
three  times  as  many  crimes  as  one  with  education. 

“ In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  an  ignorant  person  commits,  on  the 
average,  seven  times  the  number  of  crimes  that  one  who  can  read  and 
write  commits,  and  in  the  whole  United  States  the  illiterate  person  commits 
ten  times  the  number  of  crimes  that  the  educated  one  does.  And  these 
facts,”  says  the  committee,  “ are  derived  from  official  sources.” 

In  his  last  report  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  State  Peniten- 
tiary of  Illinois,  the  instructor  in  that  institution  says : “ From  the  most 
reliable  statistics  to  be  obtained — at  the  best  but  the  prisoners’  own  state- 
ments— of  the  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  inmates  of  the 
prison  on  the  13th  of  November,  1874,  there  are  two  hundred  who  can 
neither  read  nor  write ; while  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  more  can  read 
a very  little ; showing  over  fourteen  per  cent,  who  are  entirely  unable  to 
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read,  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  who  are  but  little  further  advanced.  The 
records  show  about  the  same  per  cent,  of  illiterate  men  among  those 
received  in  any  one  year.” 

On  the  basis  that  the  situation  in  this  prison  in  1870  was  the  same  as  in 
1874,  and  it  was  not  materially  different,  and  referring  to  the  tables  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  as  derived  from  the  last  census,  we  reach  the 
following  results  in  Illinois  : In  1870  there  were  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  male  adults  in  this  State,  of 
whom  forty-four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  were  illiterate. 
Assuming  that  all  the  inmates  of  the  State  prison  were  males  and  adults — 
for  the  number  of  females  and  minors  is  not  sufficient  to  materially  affect 
the  results — it  appears  that  of  the  adult  men  in  this  State  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write,  one  in  every  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  is  in  the  peniten- 
tiary, while  of  the  rest,  one  in  five  hundred  is  there.  Counting  with  the 
illiterates  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  who  can  read  a very  little,  the 
ratios  change  to  one  in  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  and  one  to  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six. 

What  has  been  presented  is  certainly  sufficient  to  establish  the  proposi- 
tion laid  down  at  the  outset ; viz.,  that  there  is  a very  close  relationship 
between  education  and  crime.  It  shows  also  that  the  representatives  of 
crime  come  so  generally  from  the  ranks  of  the  ignorant  and  so  compara- 
tively seldom  from  the  educated  classes,  as  to  lead  inevitably  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  ignorance  is  a prolific  source  of  crime. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  in  this  classification,  the  ability  to 
barely  read  and  write  is  made  the  dividing  line  between  ignorance  and 
education.  Now  it  is  very  well  known  that  this  amount  of  knowledge  alone 
is  not  sufficient  to  materially  affect  a person’s  social  position  or  his  ability 
to  earn  a livelihood.  There  are  very  many  who  can  barely  write  their  names, 
and  read  with  great  effort,  who  are,  in  the  census  tables,  lifted  above  the 
class  of  illiterates,  but  who,  in  their  aspirations  and  modes  of  life,  are 
essentially  with  them.  Enough  of  knowledge  to  be  of  value  in  increasing 
the  amount  of  work  done,  to  give  character,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  a 
person’s  tastes  and  aspirations,  is  necessary  before  it  can  be  of  service  in 
improving  one’s  condition. 

This  is  also  illustrated  by  statistics.  Of  the  four  hundred  and  fifty-two 
criminals  admitted  to  the  penitentiaries  of  Pennsylvania  in  1874,  eighty- 
eight,  or  nineteen  per  cent.,  were  wholly  illiterate  ; seventy-five,  or  seventeen 
per  cent.,  could  read  only ; two  hundred  and  eighty-three,  or  sixty-three  per 
cent.,  could  read  and  write,  while  only  six  were  well  educated.  Here  nine- 
teen per  cent,  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  seventeen  per  cent.,  a num- 
ber nearly  as  great,  could  read  only.  Presuming  that  about  the  same 
number  of  those  who  could  read  and  write  had  not  enough  of  knowledge  to 
materially  affect  their  social  status,  we  have  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
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criminals  of  Pennsylvania  recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  practically  unedu- 
cated. This  conclusion  is  fully  sustained  by  Mr.  Mansfield,  already 
referred  to,  who  says  that  in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  the 
number  of  prisoners  totally  ignorant  is  nineteen  per  cent,  of  the  whole ; 
totally  ignorant  and  very  ignorant,  thirty-three  per  cent. ; very  deficient,  at 
least  sixty  per  cent.  In  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin,  the  statistics  of  thirty  penitentiaries,  work-houses  and  jails,  a 
sufficient  number  to  give  a complete  view  of  the  subject  in  those  States, 
show  that  forty  per  cent,  of  the  prisoners  are  entirely  ignorant ; forty-six 
per  cent,  are  totally  ignorant  and  very  ignorant ; and  at  least  seventy-five 
per  cent,  are  very  deficient)  The  instructor  in  the  penitentiary  at  Joliet 
says : “ I have  no  doubt,  if  the  facts  could  be  ascertained,  that  fully  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  inmates  would  be  classed  as  illiterates.”  Considering  the 
fact  that  the  prisoners  in  such  an  institution  are  more  intelligent  than  those 
in  prisons  of  a lower  grade,  this  opinion  corroborates  Mr.  Mansfield’s 
statement. 

From  these  data  it  appears  that  some  degree  of  education  beyond  the 
mere  ability  to  read  and  write  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  a people,  before 
the  amount  of  crime  shall  be  materially  diminished.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  if  there  is  a definite  limit  at  which  the  degree  of  education 
ceases  to  affect  the  frequency  of  crime ; in  other  words,  to  know  if  the 
higher  education  is  carried,  the  number  of  crimes  becomes  proportionately 
less.  Not  having  been  able  to  find  any  statistics  bearing  directly  upon  this 
point,  I will  express  no  opinion  upon  it,  except  to  say  that  a careful  study 
of  such  as  bear  most  directly  upon  it  seems  to  justify  that  inference.  In  a 
recent  number  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  is  an  item  stating  that, 
“ of  the  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-eight  convicts  sentenced  to 
the  county  jails  of  that  State  in  1874,  eleven  and  two-tenths  per  cent,  were 
illiterate ; twenty-four  and  six-tenths  per  cent,  could  read  only ; sixty-three 
and  one-tenth  per  cent,  could  read  and  write  ; and  only  one  and  one-tenth 
per  cent,  had  an  education  superior  to  reading  and  writing.” 

In  the  consideration  of  this  question,  the  most  enthusiastic  friend  of 
education  will  not  claim  that  simple  ignorance  is  the  sole  cause  of  crime. 
Intemperance,  poverty,  associations  and  inherited  tendency  are  also  potent 
causes.  Of  the  first  of  these,  intemperance,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  while 
it  prevails  among  the  educated  and  uneducated,  it  is  from  the  ignorant 
intemperate  that  the  greater  part  of  this  class  of  criminals  is  furnished. 
The  incipient  drunkard  resorts  to  the  bowl  as  a temporary  relief  from  weari- 
ness, want,  care  and  suffering,  caused  by  misfortune,  and  these  are  the 
heritage  of  the  ignorant  rather  than  the  educated. 

Of  the  second  of  these  causes^  pauperism,  a little  reflection  would,  at 
the  outset,  satisfy  us  that  the  lack  of  education,  which  is  so  universally  a 
feature  of  desirable,  remunerative  labor,  tends  to  idleness,  want  and  de- 
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pendence.  And  so  the  facts  show.  If,  from  the  States  of  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio  and  Illinois,  a million  inhabitants  be  taken,  there  will  be  in  this  num- 
ber eight  thousand  paupers  and  a total  illiterate  population  of  about  forty- 
five  thousand.  The  number  of  illiterate  paupers  will  be  forty-eight  hundred. 
Of  the  total  illiterate,  thirteen  per  cent,  are  paupers,  while  of  the  whole  pop- 
ulation, eight-tenths  per  cent,  are  paupers.  In  other  words,  the  proportion 
of  paupers  among  the  illiterate  is  sixteen  times  as  great  as  among  those 
having  a common  education.  It  seems,  then,  that  of  the  illiterate  persons, 
one  in  eight  is  a pauper,  while  of  the  rest  of  the  population,  one  in  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  is  a pauper.  To  put  it  in  another  form,  a given 
number  of  persons  suffered  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  furnish,  on  the  average, 
fifteen  times  as  many  paupers  as  the  same  persons  would  if  required  to  get 
such  education  as  our  common  schools  afford. 

The  Board  of  Public  Charities  of  Illinois  say  in  their  report  for  1871, 
“ The  tendency  of  education  to  prevent  pauperism  is  more  apparent  than 
its  tendency  to  prevent  crime.  Estimating  the  pauper  children  at  one- 
tenth  the  whole  number,  and  leaving  them  out  of  the  calculation,  forty  per 
/ent.  of  the  inmates  of  the  almshouses  could  not  write,  and  twenty-five  per 
/ cent,  could  not  even  read.” 

It  may  be  considered,  then,  that  since  pauperism  is,  to  a large  extent, 
the  result  of  ignorance,  the  crime  committed  by  paupers  is  in  a correspond- 
ing degree  attributable  to  the  same  source. 

In  the  other  two  causes  assigned  for  crime — inherited  tendency  and  as- 
sociations— I apprehend  that  we  find  the  key  to  the  whole  situation.  A 
man  is  what  he  is  by  reason  of  certain  inherited  traits  and  the  influences  by 
which  he  has  been  surrounded  through  life.  That  the  associations  of  his 
early  years  operate  powerfully  to  determine  a man’s  character,  no  one  in 
| the  possession  of  sound,  sense  will  deny.  These  associations' are  the  powers 
which  draw  out  and  give  direction  to  his  abilities,  and  are  all  educational 
in  their  character. 

Of  the  bias  given  to  mental  disposition  by  heredity,  the  history  of  the 
family  known  in  statistics  by  the  assumed  name  of  Juke,  furnishes  very  in- 
teresting and  very  forcible  evidence.  Counting  from  the  father  of  this 
family,  born  between  1720  and  1740,  the  youngest  descendants  are  of  the 
seventh  generation,  none  of  whom  are  yet  of  adult  age.  The  number  of 
marriageable  women  in  each  generation  after  the  first  has  been  as  follows : 
2d  generation,  5 ; 3d,  16 ; 4th,  39;  5th,  90;  6th,  12.  Of  this  number  the 
harlots  were  as  follows;  2d  generation,  3 ; 3d,  6;  4th,  27 ; 5th,  44;  6th,  4; 
making  an  aggregate  of  84,  or  52.4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  Com- 
paring this  showing  with  the  general  prevalence  of  harlotry,  it  appears  that 
this  crime  in  the  Juke  family  is  over  twenty-nine  times  as  frequent  as  in  the 
average  community.  In  one  branch  of  the  family — the  distinctively  crim- 
inal one — there  have  been  during  these  generations  forty-five  adult  males, 
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twenty-two  of  whom  were  criminal.  These  statistics  are  taken  from  the  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  and  interesting  report  of  R.  L.  Dugdale,  who  was  ap- 
pointed a special  committee  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York  to  visit 
several  of  the  county  jails  of  that  State  in  the  year  1874. 

I cannot  better  present  the  influence  of  education  in  modifying  or  oblit- 
erating hereditary  traits  than  by  making  two  generalizations  drawn  from  the 
discussion  in  Mr.  Dugdale’s  report  concerning  the  prevalence  of  various 
vices  and  crimes  in  this  family. 

1 st.  If  the  inherited  traits  and  the  surrounding  circumstances  lie  in  the 
same  direction,  the  tendency  will  be  to  a more  marked  manifestation  of 
those  traits  in  succeeding  generations. 

2d.  If  the  educating  influences  tend  to  counteract  the  hereditary  traits, 
and  are  exerted  at  a sufficiently  early  age,  and  continuously,  they  will  ulti- 
mately obliterate  the  transmitted  tendency. 

So  we  come  finally  to  this  conclusion,  that  the  presence  or  absence  of 
education  explains  the  character  of  the  individual,  whether  inherited  or 
acquired. 

Having  shown  the  power  of  education,  we  now  come  to  consider  the 
method  by  which  that  power  can  be  best  exerted  for  the  suppression  of 
crime  and  its  attendant  pernicious  influences. 

In  the  growth  of  mind,  it  acts,  at  first,  mainly  through  the  sensations 
and  emotions,  while  the  intellect  and  the  will  are  held  subordinate  till  later 
years.  The  latter  does  not  assume  control  of  the  whole  mental  organism 
till  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  At  first  the  mind  receives  certain 
impressions  from  without.  These  impressions  are  recalled  by  the  memory, 
and  become  the  occasion  of  subsequent  mental  activity.  They  must  of 
necessity  give  direction  to  the  mind’s  action,  for  there  is  as  yet  nothing  else 
to  which  it  can  attend,  and  there  is  no  intelligent  will-power  which  enables  it 
to  resist  the  influence  of  associations.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  easily  seen 
how  powerfully  environment  determines  early  inclinations  and  habits.  Every 
child  enters  school  with  a character  which  shows  with  exact  truthfulness  the 
nature  of  his  associations,  considered  in  connection  with  his  inherited  ten- 
dencies, through  the  years  of  his  tender  susceptibilities.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  these  impressions  are  life-long.  The  nature  of  childhood  fore- 
casts the  character  of  subsequent  manhood. 

The  result  of  allowing  young  children  to  live  surrounded  by  improper 
influences — which  is  certainly  a neglect  of  education — is  forcibly  shown  in 
the  statistics  of  the  Chicago  House  of  Correction,  &s  given  in  its  last  report. 
Of  the  inmates  of  that  institution  during  the  year,  36  were  eleven  years  old 
or  less,  and  67  were  twelve  or  less.  Of  the  arrests  made  by  the  police  of 
that  city  during  the  last  year,  154  were  under  ten  years  of  age.  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  authorities  refuse  to  deal  with  children  as  criminals 
except  in  flagrant  cases,  the  extent  of  depravity  which  must  prevail 
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with  very  many  children  before  they  are  of  school  age  becomes  painfully 
evident. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  a question  worthy  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration of  our  law-makers  and  those  having  the  educational  interests  of 
the  community  in  charge,  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  for  the  State  to  pro- 
vide for  the  care  and  training  of  children  under  the  present  school  age  by 
the  establishment  of  schools  similar  to  the  Kindergarten.  The  American 
people  provide  massive  prisons  for  protection  against  crime ; the  drunkard 
is  provided  with  a home  where  reformatory  influences  educate  him  to  the 
ability  to  control  his  appetites ; asylums  are  built  in  which  the  unfortunate 
of  every  class  are  tenderly  cared  for ; the  poor  are  made  the  partakers  of 
the  people’s  bounty.  This  generosity  and  the  humanity  that  prompts  it  are 
grand.  A consideration  of  them  makes  one  feel  proud  to  be  an  American 
citizen.  But  to  the  careful  student  of  social  science  the  question  occurs 
whether  in  all  this  we  are  not  guided  somewhat  by  impulse.  Instead  of 
suffering  these  evils  to  increase,  as  is  the  tendency,  would  it  not  be  better 
to  adopt  still  further  the  plan  of  prevention  ? in  addition  to  lopping  off  the 
branches  of  the  tree  of  crime,  to  lay  the  axe  very  near  the  root,  and  that 
when  it  is  quite  small  ? in  addition  to  gathering  in  and  kindly  caring  for  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  misfortune  and  error,  to  provide  a more  efficient 
system  of  prevention  by  enlarging  the  scope  of  our  educational  plans  and 
securing  their  better  execution  ? 

So  much  for  education  in  connection  with  early  impressions.  In  the 
consideration  of  the  tendency  to  crime  in  later  years,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  normal  condition  of  the  mind  is  growth,  and  that  activity 
is  one  of  the  conditions  of  growth.  Without  activity  in  the  mind — and  in 
the  body  also — there  is  stagnation,  which  is  a forerunner  of  disease  and 
death.  Never  except  in  sound  sleep  is  the  mind  at  rest.  The  character  of 
its  action  determines  the  nature  of  the  growth. 

Apply  this  fact  to  the  time  when  children  and  youth  may  attend  the 
public  school,  and  what  is  the  result  ? It  is  during  this  time  that  the  senses 
and  imagination  are  especially  active.  The  intellect  is  developing,  and  also 
the  will,  but  it  has  not  gained  that  strength  which  gives  it  supremacy  over 
the  other  faculties.  In  the  growth  of  the  body  the  appetites  are  strong. 

Considering  the  co-existence  of  these  two  states,  and  the  influence  of 
bodily  condition  on  the  action  of  the  mind,  we  may  see  how  easy  it  is  for 
the  appetites  and  passions  to  give  direction  to  the  mental  activities,  and  in 
their  gratification  to  lead  to  some  form  of  intemperance.  Here  we  have 
the  explanation  of  the  prevalence  of  the  use  of  tobacco,  beer-drinking,  tip- 
pling, and  a tendency  to  some  form  of  licentiousness  which  show  themselves 
at  this  time.  In  these  directions  will  the  activities  of  both  mind  and  body 
turn  with  a degree  of  force  dependent  upon  the  strength  of  inherited  bias 
and  the  nature  of  past  educational  influences.  It  is  a fact  that  the  two 
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marked  directions  of  these  activities  are  toward  licentiousness  and  crime, 
tending  in  one  case  to  the  almshouse,  and  in  the  other  to  the  prison. 

To  counteract  the  tendency  of  youth  to  these  indulgences,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  properly  direct  the  activities  of  both  mind  and  body,  to  develop  the 
intellect,  to  strengthen  the  will.  The  activity  must  be  properly  distributed. 
With  the  body,  it  must  be  sufficient  to  preserve  good  health,  and  keep  the 
passions  in  proper  subjection,  even  at  the  expense  of  hard  work.  With  the 
mind,  it  must  be  both  strengthening  and  elevating  in  character.  Above  all, 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  this  action  is  continuous,  and  its  direction 
needs  as  continually  to  be  watched.  The  mischief  lies  not  so  much  in 
action  or  over-action  as  in  wrong  action. 

Every  boy  or  girl  should  be  engaged,  a part  of  the  time  at  least,  in  some 
health-giving,  physical  labor.  Those  youths  who  are  wise  in  their  own  con- 
ceit, but  profoundly  shallow  in  the  estimation  of  sensible  people,  who  spend 
their  time  in  lounging  aimlessly  about  here  and  there,  should  not  be  toler- 
ated ; and  nice,  and  in  some  respects  sensible,  young  ladies  should  not  be 
permitted  to  spend  their  time  in  fancy-work,  or  in  recruiting  from  the  dissi- 
pations of  the  last  party,  and  in  preparing  for  those  of  the  next. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said,  the  protests  which  are  loudly  made  against 
over-work  in  study  seem  to  me  to  be  largely  the  result  of  a misguided  sym- 
pathy. The  fault  is  not  so  much  in  over-work  as  in  improper  distribution  ol 
work,  for  the  mind  is  at  work  at  any  rate.  If  the  food,  sleep,  and  exercise  of 
the  body  are  properly  regulated,  and  the  work  of  the  mind  properly  varied, 
there  need  be  but  little  fear  of  pernicious  results  from  over-work.  But  if 
the  habits  of  a family  are  such  as  to  permit  children  to  indulge  in  late 
hours,  late  meals,  and  the  ways  of  so-called  society,  to  encourage  those 
irregularities  which  naturally  lead  to  some  form  of  excess,  to  turn  their 
thoughts  in  some  unhealthy  direction ; and  if  the  result  is,  as  it  will  be, 
weak,  delicate  young  ladies,  too  enervated  to  make  either  mental  or  physical 
effort ; and  lounging,  dissipated,  worthless  young  men, — then  it  is  time  to 
utter  a vigorous  protest  against  such  results  being  charged  to  over-work  in 
schools.  It  is  meet  rather  for  the  teachers  and  all  thoughtful  persons  to 
protest  Earnestly  against  the  demoralizing  customs  which  a mistaken  sym- 
pathy sanctions,  and  which  are  robbing  many  of  our  young  men  and  women 
of  their  vigor  and  their  strength,  and  lessening  their  possibilities  for  the 
highest  type  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  to  say  nothing  of  encouraging  a 
tendency  to  some  form  of  vice  or  crime.  Given  good  health  and  a proper 
observance  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  it  is  not  far  from  right  to  say  that 
one’s  whole  time  may  be  spent  in  well-directed  mental  work  without  in- 
jury. 

To  summarize  the  points  made  in  this  paper,  it  has  been  shown  : 

That  education  tends  to  diminish  crime. 

That  enough  of  education  to  add  value  to  labor  done,  to  affect  a man’s 
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social  status,  is  necessary  to  influence,  in  any  marked  degree,  the  amount 
of  crime. 

That  intemperance  and  poverty  are  only  secondary  causes  of  crime,  ar 
neglected  education  being  the  ultimate  cause. 

That  the  causes  which  result  in  the  formation  of  character  may  be  re- 
duced to  two, — heredity  and  environment. 

That  the  latter  of  these  is  included  in  the  term  education,  and  that  the 
traits  transmitted  by  the  former  may  be  affected  by  education  continued 
through  generations. 

In  view  of  these  propositions,  it  is  suggested  that  our  present  system  of 
education  should  be  extended  downward,  so  as  to  embrace  the  Kinder- 
garten, by  whose  influence  the  early  impressions  and  habits  of  children 
shall  be  salutary  and  elevating  in  character. 

Also  that  a properly  varied  and  continuous  occupation  of  both  body  and 
mind  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  inclination  to  habits  whose  natural  results 
are  pauperism,  vice,  and  crime. 

If  these  conclusions  and  suggestions  are  proper,  it  follows : 

That  the  age  for  admission  to  the  public  schools  should  be  diminished, 
and  such  changes  made  in  the  course  of  study  as  will  adapt  it  to  the  mental 
and  physical  wants  of  little  children. 

That  police  power  should  be  given  to  educational  authorities  to  compel 
the  attendance  in  school  of  all  children  who  are  not  regularly  employed  at 
some  industry. 

That  the  promiscuous  gathering  together  of  large  numbers  of  all  ages 
in  our  poor-houses  and  prisons  is  a mistake. 

That  the  confinement  of  young  criminals  in  prison  in  idleness  is  a kind 
of  punishment  which  not  only  fails  to  accomplish  its  main  object, — the  refor- 
mation of  the  offender — but  is  calculated  by  its  associations  to  strengthen 
his  disposition  to  crime  and  to  make  him  more  skillful  in  its  commis- 
sion. 

That  reform  schools  and  work-houses  combined  should  be  established 
for  the  detention,  instruction,  punishment,  and  reformation  of  all  vagrant, 
vicious  youth,  young  criminals,  and  all  persons  usually  sentenced  to  our 
city  prisons  and  county  jails. 


